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THE DINING-ROOM — ARTICLE NUMBER SIX. 



Glancing at the ceiling we notice a fantastic 
blotch of plastering stuck in the centre, generally 
called by the trade a centre flower, the enrich- 
ments to the cornice being of the same objection- 
able order. The centre flower should certainly be 
removed, but the cornice on account, perhaps, of 
expense might remain, the badly modeled enrich- 
ments if left alone and not picked out in color 
will not be very intrusive. 

Several very effective means for decorating the 
ceiling could be adopted, but as expense is a 
question now being considered it might be very 
delicately tinted in gray, vellum, or buff. 

Very good ceiling papers are now obtainable, 
the pattern of the papers so designed as to ap- 
pear the same from whichever side of the room 
it is seen, and should generally not be of more 
than two very delicate tints. 

Flock papers in one tone of coloring make 
very satisfactory ceilings ; a very effective way to 
relieve the flatness is to panel the surface with 
canvas plaster or small • deal moldings painted, 
the panels enriched with a stencilled ornament on 
a slightly darker tint than the general tone of the 
ceiling. 

Turning our attention to the walls, I think 
it is desirable to break up the large surface of 
the wall, by fixing round the room a deal molding 
three to four inches deep on the plastering, thus 
forming a very good dado, the molding being 
placed about as high as the backs of the chairs 
to protect • surface of the walls from being 
injured. Another small deal molding may be 
fixed from one to two'" feet below the cornice 
according to the height of the room to form a 
frieze, the bottom of this frieze molding is the 



key, as it leads up to the 
ceiling. Very good designs 
can now be obtained in 
paper from some of our best 
manufacturers. Another 
simple but very richly orna- 
mental prize may be ob- I 
tained, by means of stencil | 
designs combining flowers I 
and birds in several light 9 
tones formed into panels, 
treating them somewhat I 
after the manner of the | 
Japanese. 

The cornice to be lightly 
relieved with a few lines in I 
distemper, the lighter colors I 
being next the ceiling, and I 
the darker next the wall, | 
so helping to blend the wall 1 
and ceiling into a harmoni- I 
ous whole. 

It is a common idea | 
that the furniture of the | 
dining-room must be heavy ; % 
this, to a certain extent, is 
quite correct, but it is | 
frequently carried to ex- 
tremes. It is quite unneces- | 
sary that the chairs should U 
beat a' I cumbersome; what | 
is required are serviceable, g 
comfortable chairs with 1 
broad backs and roomy 1 
seats stuffed with leather, | 
morocco, or some woolen | 
material ; velvet should be | 
avoided as it clings to the | 
clothes. The backs should | 
be finished without knobs, | 
as shown in sketch number § 
2, as they are likely to catch = 
in the sleeves of the servants while waiting at 
table. 

For the table I think no shape is better than 
an oval which may be elongated or reduced to 
the round, at pleasure. I show in sketch number 
2 a table of this kind, the legs of which are 
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best position to fix the picture rods which should 
be of brass tubing about half an inch in diameter, 
from which to hang the pictures. 

The dado and the whole of the woodwork may 
be painted a reddish brown, the panels of the 
doors and shutters can be very effectively relieved 
with good stencil designs of birds and flowers in a 
darker tone, with 
some of the 
moldings to the 
panels and the dado 
picked out, to give 
force, with chocolate 
color. The whole of 
the work to be 
then finished with 
a coat of varnish ; 
painting treated in 
this manner will last 
a great number of 
years without having 
to be re-done. 

Stamped leather 
paper, the general 
tone of which may 
be a light, golden 
brown, would form 
an excellent decora- 
tive material for 
covering the surface 
of the walls above 
the dado, besides 
making an admir- 
able background for 
pictures. 

The frieze, which 
is the place for artis- 
tic work, should be 
in a much lighter 
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placed sufficiently far under the table so as not 
to be in the way of those sitting around it, and 
still arranged so as to give the appearance of 
good balance and proper support. 

In sketch number 3 I show an old Elizabethan 
oak chimney-piece suitable for the dining-room. 
It was removed from an old house in Lime Street, 



city of London. It is 11 feet 4 in. high and 7 feet 
wide, i. e. the lower part. The lint and jambs are 
executed in stone, the mantel or upper portion 
being carved and paneled oak ; the date of it is 
about 1620, and it was presented to the South Ken- 
sington Museum by the Fishmongers' Company. 

Nothing is better than a good tile hearth, 
I if the tiles are simple in design and of good 
J coloring, unless it is a marble mosaic one. In 
. number 4 I show a sketch for a perforated 
j brass fender high enough to prevent a lady's 
I dress from sweeping the hearth. 

Although we have numerous beautiful ex- 
J amples of old china, earthenware, and glass in 
[ our museums, it is surprising what little effect 
I this wealth of art has had in the designs for 
modern china and glass. Manufacturers y in 
this branch of art industry, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are still supplying the public with 
bad designs and worse coloring. Many useful 
hints in form or color are suggested by the 
exquisite examples of old Majolica ware and 
the charming forms of Venetian glass. 
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We noticed in a house a tripedal card receiver 
standing near the front door, which owes its 
existence to an ingenious boy of fourteen, whose 
chronically lean purse forbade the purchase of a 
worthy Christmas gift for his mother. Three 
broom sticks closely wound with twine like a 

whip handle are 
crossed and screwed 
together and then 
rubbed with shellac 
after being stained 
with Vandyke 
brown. A circular 
box cover is nailed 
on for a top, and in 
it a circle is cut out 
large enough to sink 
a soup plate, the 
deep part only goes 
in, leaving the rim 
to rest on the wood. 
The whole top is 
covered very loosely 
with plush before 
the plate, which was 
taken from a closet 
full of willow pat- 
tern ware, is put in 
position. All around 
the plate, just catch- 
ing the edge, are 
studded brass, clo- 
ver-headed nails, 
such as are used 
in church decora- 
tions, which form 
an ornamental ad- 
dition. 



